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tution by the convention of Virginia, your memorialists were taught to believe "that every power not expressly granted was retained5 . . . and upon this positive condition59 the Constitution had been adopted. But where could anything be found in the Constitution "authorizing Congress to express terms or to assume the debts of the states?55 Nowhere! Therefore, Congress had no such power.
"As the guardians, then, of the rights and interests of their constituents; as sentinels placed by them over the ministers of the Federal Government, to shield it from their encroachments,55 the Anti-Nationalists in the Virginia Legislature sounded the alarm.1 It was of this jealous temper of the States that Ames so accurately wrote a year later: "The [National] government is too far off to gain the affections of the people. . . . Instead of feeling as a Nation, a State is our country. We look with indifference, often with hatred, fear, and aversion, to the other states.55 2
Marshall and his fellow Nationalists strove earnestly to extract from the memorial as much venom as possible, but were able to get only three or four lines left out;3 and the report was adopted practically as originally drafted.4 Thus Marshall was in
1  Journal, JLD. (1790), 80-81; and see Am. St. Pra., Finance, i, 90-91.  The economic distinction is here clearly drawn.  Jefferson, who later made this a chief part of his attack, had not yet raised the point.
2  Ames to Minot, Feb. 16, 1792; Works; Ames, i, 113.
8 This was the sentence which declared that Hamilton's reasoning would result in "fictitious wealth through a paper medium," referring to his plan for making the transferable certificates of the National debt serve as currency.
4 Journal, H.D. (1790), 141.